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To know the cause why music was erdained ; 
Was it net to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pin? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
Aad, while | pause, serve in vour harmony. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


By Georce Hocarrnu. 





THE FLUTE. 


Tue Flute of the moderns, with its kindred instruments, appears to be 
descended from the primitive Avena, or oaten stalk, on which the Daimons 
and Corydons of Theocritus and Virgil were wont to “ discourse most 
eloquent music” to their rustic fair ones; while the trumpet and its 
brazen companions derive their origin from the horn of a ram or a bul- 
lock, the blast of which was the ancient charge to battle. The calamus, 
or reed, was an instrument somewhat more powerful, but equally mono- 
wnous, with the oaten stalk; and the first expedient for producing a 
scale of sounds, seems to have been the junction of a number of reeds 
of different lengths, forming the syrinx, or Pan’s-pipe. The tibia, as 
its name denotes, was a flute originally made of the leg-bone of an ani- 
mal; and, when the instrument acquired a more artificial construction, 
and was made of different materials, it still preserved its primary name, 
and tibicen became the term for a flute-player. 


We know very little about the powers of the ancient flutes, or the 
manner of playing upon them. They were sometimes single, and some- 
times double ; sometimes with holes for the fingers, and sometimes with- 
out them. In the plays of Terence, the stage-directions speak of the 
musicians playing upon tibie pares—impares—dextra—sinistre ; terms 
which have given abundance of occupation to critics and commentators, 
who, after all, have been unable to make any thing of them. From the 
figures in ancient paintings and sculptures, it appears that the flute was 
frequently double, that is, consisting of two tubes, one held in each 
hand, and uniting in one mouthpiece. Sometimes the tubes are repre- 
sented as equal, sometimes as unequal, in size. They appear to have 
had nv holes, and seem to have been grasped by the hand, without any 
motion of the fingers; so that their different notes must have been pro- 
duced by different modes of blowing g, as in our trumpet or horn. But 
what was the purpose of blowing into a double tube, it is impossible now 
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to discover, and mere waste of time to conjecture. The single flute, 
however, was furnished with holes, and the intervals of its scale were 
graduated with the utmost nicety. It was made of box-wood, laurel, 
silver, and even gold; and of such value were some of these instru- 
ments, probably from the richness of the material, that Ismenias, a 
famous Theban flute-player, is said to have paid three talents, (nearly 
£600 sterling) for a flute. 

The flute seems to have been the instrument of the great solo-players 
of antiquity, while the lyre and the harp were chiefly used in accom- 
panying vocal music. The Theban flute-players were renowned over 
all Greece; and, from the many pleasant anecdotes told of them by an- 
cient writers, they must have been shrewd and clever fellows, as well as 
great masters of their instrument. They were even more extravagantly 
paid for their performances than the most favourite prima donna of the 

talian stage ; and were, consequently, splendid and luxurious in their 
way of living. “Ifa bad performer on the flute,” says Xenophon, 
* wishes to pass for a good one, how must he set about it? He must 
imitate the great flute-players in all those circumstances which are ex- 
traneous to the art itself: and especially, as they are in the habit of 
spending large sums in rich furniture, and of appearing in public with 
a great number of servants, he must follow their example.” The world 
is gulled in all ages by the same means. Antigenides, one of the most 
celebrated of these performers, made himself remarkable for the magni- 
ficence of his apparel—his delicate Milesian slippers and saffron-coloured 
robe. He appears to have had no high opinion of the popular taste of 
his time ; for, hearing ata distance a violent burst of applause in the 
theatre while a flute-player was performing, he remarked, “ there must 
Bsurely be something very bad in that man’s playing, otherwise these 
people would not applaud him so violently.” Such an observation 
might be very well applied to the thunders of applause which our 
favourite performers so often earn by gross outrages against taste and 
propriety. Dorion, another of these Theban artists, was a man of wit 
and pleasure, as well as a famous musician. Supping, one evening 
with Nicreon, in the island of Cyprus, and admiring a rich gold cup 
that was placed on the sideboard—“ The goldsmith will make you 
such another,” said the Prince, “ whenever you please.’—* He will 
obey your orders much more readily than he will mine, Sir,” said 
Dorion, “ so let me have that, and do you bespeak another.” Atheneus, 
who tells this story, remarks, that Dorion here belied the proverb, that, 

“ Nature gave brains to flute-players, no doubt; 
Dut quite in vain, for soon they blow them out.” 

Plutarch gives an anecdote of Ismenias, the flute-player already men- 
tioned. Being invited to accompany a sacrifice, and having played for 
some time without the appearance of any good omen in the victim, his 
employer became impatient, and snatching the flute out of his hands, 
began playing in a ridiculous manner, to the scandal of the company. 
The happy omen, however, immediately appeared ; and the player, 
delighted with his success, exclaimed that he knew how to please the 
gods by his playing. ‘When I played,” said Ismenius, “the gods 
were so charmed that they deferred the omen in order to hear me 
the longer; but when you played, they were glad to get rid of your 
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noise.” This is something like the well known story of the country 
organist, who, when Handel one day volunteered to play his congrega- 
tion out, but kept every soul in the church spell-bound and motionless, 
exclaimed, “You can’t play them out—lI’ll play them out myself!” 
And, taking his seat at the keys, immediately emptied the church,— 
saying, with great self-complacency, “There, I told you J could play 
them out!” 

But we must leave off this gossip about the ancient flute-players, and 
speak of the instrument in its modern state. What is now simply 
called the flute, or flauto, was, till lately, called the German flute, 
or flauto traverso, or flite traversiére, to distinguish it from the 
English flute, or flute & bec, an instrument with a mouth resem- 
bling that of the clarinet; but as that instrument is now entirely 
obsolete, the distinction is no longer necessary. The flute ad bee was 
employed till the beginning of the last century, when the German flute 
came into general use. In the preceding century the flute seems to 
have held a trifling place in this country, as it isvery slightly mentioned 
by our writers. “In the beginning of the eighteenth century, (says 
Mr. James, in his treatise on the flute,) music for the flute a bec, and 
for the German flute, was quite common ; but it was generally composed 
by some harpsichord, violin, or hautbois player, and seldom, if ever, by 
a person who solely dedicated himself to the study of the flute. From 
the time of Elizabeth down to the end of Queen Anne’s reign, we meet 
with sonatas, allemandes, courantes, sarabandes, gavottes, menuettes, 
rondeaux, and gigues, by various composers; and it is something re- 
markable that these were all most invariably written for the flute and 
violin.” 

The flute first began to be cultivated in Germany, and the earliest 
musician of eminence who devoted himself to it was Quantz, the cele- 
brated preceptor of Frederick the Second of Prussia. Quantz was a 
great musician, and his royal scholar became one of the finest flute 
players of his time. Burney, in his German Tour, gives some curious 
particulars of his visit to the court of this great and eccentric prince. 
He was admitted to an evening concert at the palace of Sans Souci, 
where the king was the principal performer. He was first shown into 
an apartment contiguous to the concert-room, where he could distinctly 
hear his majesty practising solfeggi on the flute, and exercising himself 
in difficult passages, before calling in the band. “The concert began 
by a German flute concerto, in which his majesty executed the solo 
parts with great precision. His embouchure was clear and even, and his 
taste pure and simple. I was much pleased, and even surprised by the 
neatness of his execution in the allegros, as well as by his expression 
and feeling in the adagio. In short, his performance surpassed, in many 
particulars, any thing I had ever heard among dilettanti, or even pro- 
fessors. His majesty played three long and difficult concertos succes- 
sively, and all with equal perfection.” This must have been a tolerably 
tiresome concert to everybody but the royal amateur, for whose amuse- 
ment it took place ; and the more so, as Frederick played no other 
concertos than those which Quantz had composed for his use, amounting 
to three hundred, which the king took in rotation. His musicak 
character, however, may afford a lesson to the lovers of the art. His 
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reign was spent in an unremitting struggle with the overwhelming 
power of foreign enemies, in a succession of glorious warlike achieve- 
ments, and in an active administration of the civil as well as military 
affairs of his kingdom : and yet, in the middle of all his toils, difficulties, 
and cares, he never ceased to cultivate his favourite art, and to play 
upon his favourite instrument. It may be said of him (changing only 
a word) as it was said of Salvator Rosa, that, in the midst of the labours 
by which he acquired fame and fortune, ‘‘si diletto in oltre mode della 
musica, e suono il flauto.’ Every man, be his pursuits or avocations 
what they may, must have his “ hours of ease,” his seasuns of relaxation 
and amusement ; and if he chooses to spend these hours in the cultiva- 
tion of an elegant and delightful art, in preference to mere idleness, or 
frivolous pastimes, he may attain in it a very high degree of excellence. 
If amateurs are in general ignorant musicians and bad performers, it 
is not for want of time to make themselves better. 


Since the beginning of the present century, the flute has received so 
many improvements—its powers have been so much enlarged and its 
character so materially altered,—that it has almost become a new 
instrument. Before that time it had only a single key, and its compass 
extended from D below the first line in the treble clef, to Ain alt. By 
the successive addition of keys, (the number of which is various, but in 
most instruments amounts to eight) the scale is rendered much more 
perfect than before, and many difficult passages are more easily fingered. 
The scale now comprises three octaves, from C toC. The instrument 
is generally made of box-wood, ebony, or cocoa-wood; but as these 
woods, getting easily heated, have the inconvenience of producing a rise 
in the pitch, this has been remedied by making the tube partly of metal 
and by enabling the pitch to be lowered by lengthening the tube. By 
these changes in its construction, the tone of the flute is now metallic, 
strong and piercing. Its capacities are no doubt greatly enlarged; but 
it no longer possesses the attributes of “ the soft complaining flute.” No 
youthful lover would think of stealing under his mistress’s window, with 
a flute of Monzani’s or Nicholson’s in his hand, to breathe his sighs in 
her ear. To be sure, these romantic doings have disappeared from this 
“ work-a’-day world,” along with the warm and simple feelings which 
caused them: and as the flute is no longer wanted for such purposes, 
we may be satisfied with the brilliant figure it makes in the abe of 
our concerto players, or in the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society. 


The flute holds a distinguished place both as a solo and an orchestral 
instrument. Many eminent musicians, in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, occupy themselves in writing for, as well as performing upon it; 
and though its powers have thus been wonderfully developed and 
enlarged, yet they have also been not a little abused. Notwithstanding 
the changes it has undergone since the days of Avison, yet the remarks 
of that elegant and sound writer are as applicable to itas ever. “ The 
composer,” he says, ‘ should minutely observe the different qualities of 
the instruments: for, as vocal music requires one kind of expression and 
instrumental another, so different instruments have also a different 
expression peculiar to them. Thus the hautboy will best express the 
cantabile or singing style, and may be used in all-movements whatever 
under this denomination, espeoially those movements which tend to the 
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gay and cheerful. In compositions for the German flute is required the 
same mode of proceeding by conjoint degrees, or such other natural 
intervals as, with the nature of its tone, will best express the languishing 
or melancholy style. With both these instruments, the running into 
extreme keys, the use of the staccato or distinct separation of notes, and 
all irregular leaps, or broken and uneven intervals, must be avoided. In 
continued compositions for the German flute our composers have been 
not a little unsuccessful ; but whether this failure may be imputed to the 
deficiency of the instrument, or their attempting to exceed its natural 
expression, may perhaps be worth the composer’s while to consider.” 
—Many of our fashionable flute-players endeavour to “ elevate and sur- 
prise” their hearers by the very methods denounced by this enlightened 
critic. Drouet’s playing was a mere display of antics and harlequinades, 
which excited the wonder of the ignorant, but could never gratify the ear 
of a musician. Yet they became quite the rage, and there are few per- 
formers whose style has not been more or less vitiated by them. “ The 
frequent recurrence,” says an able critic,* speaking of Drouet’s variations 
upon ‘ God save the King,’ “of such methods of exciting surprise are 
foreign to good taste: and we should anticipate much the same sort of 
result upon the judgment of one accustomed to the continual contem- 
plation of such things in music, as we should, in the drama, from one 
who should draw his principles from Sadler’s Wells or the Circus.” 

Among the present great performers on the flute, our own Nicholson 
has for many years held the highest place. Heis absolutely unrivalled 
in the power, variety, and richness of his tone, and has never been sur- 
passed in the fine taste and expression of his adagio playing. His com- 
mand of the instrument is prodigious, and he is frequently tempted to 
display it in passages of mere unmeaning difficulty. But it is the voca- 
tion of the solo-player to surprise, as well as to delight, and Nicholson 
is not more given to the surprising style than most of his brethren. The 
multitude derive no pleasure from exhibitions which do not make them 
gape and stare; “they who live to please must please to live ;” and 
such, we fear, will always be a valid excuse for the ‘ tours de force’ of 
public singers, and performers on every instrument. 


Nicholson, like other solo players, almost always plays his own music, 
—a thing to be regretted, for his compositions are immeasurably infe- 
rior to those of some of his Continental brethren. Among these, Berbi- 
guier is the foremost. Of his powers as a performer we cannot speak ; 
but his concertos, duets, trios, etc. are of the highest excellence. They 
have a greatness of design, a breadth of proportions, a variety of modu- 
lation and richness of harmony, which render them worthy of being 
compared to the works of Viotti. He studies the genius of the instru- 
ment, and his greatest difficulties have a meaning and effect. His me- 
lodies are very original and varied, and full of grace and beauty. In 
short, we have never heard any music for the flute which has given us 
so much pleasure as that of Berbiguier. Next to him, and nearly on an 
equality with him, may be placed Gabrielsky ; and their works are so 
numerous, that they afford an almost inexhaustible treasure to amateurs 
of the instrument. 
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Tulou acquired a prodigious vogue in Paris; but his reception in 
London was not such as was anticipated. The liquid smoothness of his 
tone, and exquisite neatness of his execution, were admired ; but, on the 
whole, his performance created a feeling of disappointment. Furstenau, 
the friend of Weber, and his companion in his visit to England, exhi- 
bited the talents of an accomplished performer. But his tone, though 
brilliant, was thin, and he was thrown into the shade by Nicholson. The 
same thing has happened in regard to Boehm, Bucher, and other 
foreign visitors. With all their merits, the comparative poverty of their 
tone has never been satisfactory to English ears. Nicholson is our only 
solo player, but we have several admirable orchestral performers ; among 
whom (after him) Card holds the highest place. It may not be 
improper, too, to mention Mr. Rudall; for, though he never plays in 
public, he is well known in our musical cireles as a most expressive, 
elegant, and finished performer. 

Besides the ordinary flute there are several others of smaller size, such 
as the E flat flute, the F flute, and the piccolo, or octave flute. The use 
of these was formerly confined to military bands, but they have now been 
introduced into the orchestra. The octave flute, in particular, is in 
constant use, and its shrill screaming is one of the annoyances of the 
Noisy system of instrumentation now in vogue. 

The only remnant of the old flute a bec is the Flageolet; an instrument 
we believe to be found only in quadrille bands. The flageolet has of 
late been greatly improved by the addition of keys, and is now capable 
of very agreable effects. 





A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MAYERBEER. 


Iacomo MAYERBEER, the subject of the present notice, was born in the year 
1794. His parents, who, as it is well known, are of the greatest respectability 
in Berlin, spared no expense in procuring the best possible education ; and 
their house being at all times the favourite rendezvous of the most agreeable 
and intellectual members of the world of art in Berlin, it could not be other- 
wise than that the youth’s extraordinary musical tendencies should speedily 
develope themselves ; and accordingly we find he was scarcely seven years old 
before his admirable performances on the piano-forte delighted all who heard 
them. It was not, however, until he was fifteen years of age, that he made 
music the especial object of his studies. The Abbé Vogler, wel! known as one 
of the most speculative and deep-sighted of musicians, and as the contrapun- 
tist of his age, had opened an establishment for instruction in all branches of 
music, to which only a few select pupils were admitted. Many shrewd and 
accomplished critics, many skilful musicians who have established most bril- 
liant reputations, have emanated from this establishment, among whom we 
may mention Knecht, Ritter, aud Winter. No less celebrated artists than 
Gansbacher, C. M. von Weber, and Gottfried Weber, were Mayerbeer’s asso- 
ciates there, and shared with him the deep-grounded and invaluable instruc- 
tions of their learned master. A warm and brotherly affection here sprung 
up between Mayerbeer and the composer of the Freischiitz; here for two 
years did they occupy the same rooms. This deep-rooted friendship was only 
broken off by the death of Weber, in 1826. The immortal author of the 
Freischiitz and of Euryanthe, bequeathed to his friend a three-act opera, 
* Die drei Pinto,’ (The Three Pints) which he had commenced, and besought 
him to completeit. A single act, which should contain some remarkable and 
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extremely lively pieces, has been sketched out by Weber, but not instru- 
mented. 

Mayerbeer had been but two years with Vogler, when the institution was 
broken up, and both master and pupils made a tour through Germany. Under 
his auspices the young composer, who was at that time only eighteen years of 
age, produced a grand opera in three acts, entitled ‘ The Daughter of Jephtha,’ 
which was performed at Munich. With this his first composition, wherein 
all the rigid forms of scholastic theory are in a great measure preserved, and 
which, on being performed, met with but moderate success, he concluded his 
pupillage with Vogler; the master, with the bonhommie for which he was re- 
markable, conferred upon his scholar a brevet di maestro, to which, witha 
flourish of his pen he affixed his seal, and teacher and pupil bade each other 
farewell. 

In Vienna, where the young musician now took up his abode, he first brought 
himself into notice as a piano-forte player, and was next commissioned to 
compose for the Imperial Court, an opera entitled ‘The Two Caliphs.’ He 
was at that time about twenty years old. ‘The Italian school was then, as 
indeed it is at present, quite in vogue in that capital, and ‘ The Two Caliphs,’ 
‘which was composed in a style quite the contrary to the Italian, and similar 
to that of ‘ The Daughter of Jephtha,’ failed therefore completely. Salieri, 
the distinguished composer of ‘ Axur,’? who was extremely partial to Mayer- 
beer, did all he could to comfort him under his disappointment, and assured 
him that his work, notwithstanding the strict attention to rule with which it 
had been written, was by no means deficient in ideas of melody ; and advised 
bim to visit Italy, and there to prosecute his musical studies. Mayerbeer, 
however, was led, by his antipathy to the Italian music, to prefer visiting 
Paris. When, however, he found that as an unknown artist he could not 
there obtain any fitting subject for composition for the Academy, he at length 
resolved to betake himself to Italy. 


The Italian style, which he had in Germany so constantly and strenuously 
opposed, now became the chief object of his admiration. ‘Tancredi,’ the first 
opera of Rossini’s which he had ever heard, enchanted him. From this moment 
he composed, one after another, seven musical works, all of which were 
crowned with the greatest success. The first he produced at Padua in 1818; 
it was the semi-serious opera ‘ Romilda 4 Costanza,’ written for Mme.Pisaroni. 
The Paduans gave this opera a most distinguished reception, which may per- 
haps be accounted for in some measure by the fact of its composer having been 
the pupil of the Abbé Vogler, who, on his part, had had for a master, some 
forty-seven years before, Pater Valotti, whose reputation was still held in high 
estimation ; so that from this circumstance they were inelined to look upon 
Mayerbeer as a branch of a classical school. 

In the year 1819 he produced, at the Theatre Royal at Turin, his ‘ Semira- 
mide Ricognosciuta’ by Metastasio, an opera, of which the principal character 
was written for Mme. Carolina Bassi, but was afterwards performed by Pasta, 
the most remarkable dramatic singer which Italy has produced. 


In 1820, he brought out at Venice his ‘Emma di Resburgo,’ the same sub- 
ject which Mehul has composed under the title of ‘Helene.’ This opera ap- 
peared at the same time with Rossini’s ‘ Edoardo e Christina,’ and both works 
found equal favour in the opinion of the public. 


In the year 1821, Mayerbeer wrote, for the theatre of his native city, Ber- 
lin, an opera in the Italian style, ‘ Das Brandenburgher Thor,’ (The 
Brandenburgh Gate) which, however, owing to some insurmountable circum- 
stances, was not performed. In the meanwhile, the reputation of the com- 
poser of ‘Emma’ reached the Theatre La Scala at Milan, a stage which, it is 
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well known, is not very ready to bring forward the works of new composers. 
He there produced, in 1822, his ‘ Margarita d’Anjou,’ in which Levasseur, 
the well-known French singer, made his debut upon the Italian stage. 
‘Emma’ and ‘ Margerita’ were after this translated into German, and pro- 
duced upon several of the Theatres of Germany. 

Notwithstanding the pleasure which the public had derived from these 
productions, they received from the critics the most violent opposition. Carl 
Maria Von Weber, who was at that time Director of the German Opera at 
Dresden, and participated in the views of the critics, thought to lend a helping 
hand towards establishing the reputation of the friend of his youth, by bringing 
forward ‘The Two Caliphs,’ at the same time that in the Italian Opera at 
Dresden, his ‘ Emma’ was in course of representation. Weber himself even 
wrote several papers, in which he proved his friend’s admiration of the Italian 
style a decided error, and expressed a hope that he would speedily return to 
the School in which he had been brought up. The reverse, however, was the 
result; but truth requires that we should add, and to the credit of the : noble 
and immortal Weber be it added, that notwithstanding the view which he 
took, and upon tenable grounds, as to the path which his friend had marked 
out for himself, he brought forward his works at the Dresden theatre, where 
they were performed with the greatest nicety and precision. 

In the year 1823, at Milan, ‘ Margerita’ was followed by ‘L’Esule di Gra- 
nata.’ The principal parts of this Opera were written for that gigantic basg 
Lablache, and Madame Pisaroni; but the preliminary arrangements and 
rehearsals oceupied so much time, that the first performances of it did not 
take place until justas the Carnival concluded. This delay led to the forma- 
tion of a eabal, who had predetermined that the opera should be condemned, 
In fact, the first aet was a failure ; and the second would certainly have met 
with the same fate, if a duet, executed by Lablache and Madame Pisaroni in a 
most masterly style, had not drawn from the public shouts of applause. In 
the following representations, the triumph of the composer was rendered 

ecided. In this same year Mayerbeer composed the opera ‘ Almanzor,’ for 
he theatre at Rome; but Madame Carolina Bassi, to whom the principal 
part was allotted, having been taken ill before the grand rehearsal, the opera, 
the score of which she retained, has never been performed since. At the 
elose of the year 1825, ‘ Il Crociato’ came out at Venice, in which Madame 
Merie-Lalande, under the auspices of Veluti and Cravelli, made her first 
appearance upon the boards. The composer was called for, and crowned 
upon the stage; and shortly after this, he brought out his opera at all the 
Italian theatres, and with the greatest suecess. 


In the year 1826, in complianee with the invitation of Comte La Roche- 
foucauld, at that time Ministre des Beaux Arts, he visited Paris, where his 
* Crociato’ was received with genuine French enthusiasm. From this time 
forth, Mayerbeer rested for awhile from composition. His marriage, which 
took place in 1827, and his affliction in the loss of his two children, inter- 
rupted his labors for nearly two years. In 1828, however, he resumed his 
activity, in order to bring forward his opera of ‘ Robert le Diable,’ the score 
of which was laid aside at the Académie Royale for nearly eighteen months. 
On the 18th of November, 1831, this masterpiece was, however, produced 
upon the stage, to the perfect delight of the whole Parisian public. 


At the Theatre at Paris, this opera was performed for nearly one hundred 
successive nights, and with the greatest success; and since that, it has been 
received as enthusiastically upon nearly every stage in Franee, England, and 
Germany. With this work commenced a new era in the artistical career of 
this composer, which will secure him a distinguished place among the most 
eelebrated musicians of his time. 
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With an abundance of those skilful, pleasing melodies, charming motivi, 
piquant modulations, and that splendid, richly effective instrumentation,— 
qualities of the better Italian and French writers, which so clearly distin- 
guished most of the early works of our composer,—he has in ‘ Robert’ endea- 
voured to combine the peculiar critical treatment of the fundamental harmonies, 
that clear definition of character, that fervency and depth of dramatic expres- 
sion, which mark so distinctly the German School: therefore it is that this 
music, which is alike pleasing to the initiated and to the simple, speaks to 
every cultivated hearer, and stirs the very inmost depths of his soul. 

Of Mayerbeer’s last work, ‘ The Huguenots,’ we shall take an opportunity 
to speak more fully, upon some future occasion, than our present limits will 
admit; we will therefore conclude this sketch with a few observations on his 
character as a man,—a point with which we have perhaps little to do; but 
there are points in which the man and the artist are as one; and it is indeed 
one and the same mind, from which both the esthetic and moral disposition 
emanate. 


Although Mayerbeer is richly endowed with the good things of this world, 
his life is devoted to hisart. It is to him his business, his recreation; now 
to his fame. Of his unwearied activity, the number of works which he has 
produced during the last sixteen years affords ample proof; and the great 
improvement manifest in his last works especially give the clearest evidence 
of his unceasing endeavours to attain perfection. For this, he is to be admired 
as an artist. He is, however, more to be prized asa man, The natural 
benevolence and mildness of his character; his agreeable and amiable beha- 
viour to every body ; his modest and reasonable estimation of his own powers, 
which knows no pride of wealth or professional eminence,—no jealousy of 
others; and which, neither his celebrity spread over the whole of Europe, 
nor the honors* which have been bestowed upon him by the great ones of 
the earth, have been able to overthrow; his disinterestedness of mind, his 
scrupulous honesty, have long procured for him the esteem and affection of all 
who know him. And the personal virtues of this artist, as amiable as he is 
distinguished, must charm even those who envy him his fortune and his fame. 
In short, he is fully deserving of the estimation in which he is held, asa 
distinguished composer; and of the esteem which, as a man, is so univer- 
sally felt for him, 





TITLES OF OLD PLAYS.—No. 2. 
CoMMUNICATED By J. PARRY. 


Tue following were the titles given, originally, to some of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, when published. 


1. The Tragedie of King Richard III. Containing his treacherous Plots 
against his Brother Clarence; the pitiful murther of his innocent Nephewes, 
his tyrannical Usurpation ; with the whole Course of his detested Life, and 
most deserved Death. 1597. 


2. An excellent conceited Tragedie of Romeo & Juliet, as it hath often 
been (with great applause) plaid publiquely by the Right Honourable the 
Lord of Hunsdon, his servants. 1597. 


* Mayerbeer is a Membre étranger de l'Institut de France, Member of the Committee of 
Instruction at the Conservatoire at Paris, Honorary Member of the Society Grétry at Liege, 
Member of several Musical Institutions in England, Italy, and Germany, Knight of the 
Imperial Brazilian Order of the South Star, of the French Legion of Honour, and Hofs 
Kapell-Meister to the King of Prussia. 
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3. The History of Henry the Fourth, with the hattle at Shrewscburie» 
between the King and Lord Henry Percy, surnamed Henrie Hotspur, of the 
North, with the humorous conceits of Sir John Falstaffe. 1598. 


4. The second Part of Henrie the Fourth, continuing to his Death, and 
Coronation of Henrie the Fift; with the Humours of Sir John Falstaffe and 
swaggering Pistoll. Acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants. 1600. 

5. The Excellent History of the Merchant of Venice, with the extreme 
cruelty of Shylocke the Jew towards the said Merchant, in cutting a just 
Pound of his Flesh, &c. 1600. 


6. A most pleasant and Excellent conceited Comedie of Syr John Falstaffe, 
and the Merry Wives of Windsor, intermixt with sundrie variable and pleas- 
ing Humours of Sir Hugh, the Welsh Knight, Justice Shallow and his wise 
Cousin M. Slender, with the swaggering veine of Ancient Pistoll, and 
Corporall Nym ; Acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants, before her 
Majesty and elsewhere. 1602. 


7. Mr. William Shakespeare, his true Chronicle History of the Life and 
Death of King Lear and his Three Daughters; with the unfortunate Life of 
Edgar, Sonne and Heire of the Earle of Glocester, and his sullen and assumed 
Humour of Tom of Bedlam ; as it was plaid before the King’s Majesty, at 
Whitehall, upon S. Stephen’ $ night in Christmas Hollidaies, by his Majesty’s 
Servants (James I) playing usually at the Globe, on the Bank Side. 1608. 

8. The famous Historie of Troylus & Cresseid, Excellently expressing the 
beginning of their Loves, with the conceited wooing of Pandarus, Prince of 
Lecia. 1609. 

9. The most lamentable Tragedie of Titus Andronicus. 1611. 


10. The Tragedie of Othello, the Moore of Venice, as it hath beene diverse 
times acted at the Globe, and at the Black Friars, by his Majestie’s Servants. 
1622. 


There were seven spurious plays attributed to Shakspeare, and 
among them were: “ The Puritan, or the Widow of Watling-Street ;” 
“ All’s one, or one of the four Plaies in one, called A Yorkshire Tra- 
gedie,” 1619. The number of Plays written by the Inmortal Bard, 
according to Malone, amounted to thirty-six. 









































REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


Prize Glee. ‘O power supreme ;’ to which was awarded the highest prize by 
the Glee Club, April 30th, 1836, composed by George J. Elvey, Organist of 
the Chapel Royal, Windsor. Mu us. 


We remember hearing of a celebrated critic, who pronounced a fine glee to be 
as great a triumph of musical genius as a fine symphony. Now had this man 
heard any one seriously maintaining that the genius of Callcott or Webbe was 
equal to that of Haydn or Beethoven, he would straight have langhed the 
speaker to scorn; yet such was the direct inference from his own aphorism. 
Had he perceived this, he might have paused, ere he treated his friends with 
so original an observation, which we fear, must be classed among those un- 
lucky slips that, according to the old homely phrase, ‘let the cat out of the 
bag,’ and strip the mask from pompous pedantry and assumption. Mr. Elvey’s 
glee is an affair quite in the old style. Every bar breathes of the cathedrals. 

It is however very pretty, the first movement especially. 
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‘On dark Vincennes the daylight broke? the Death of the Duke D* Enghen? 
written by W. H. Bellamy, Esq. and composed by John Thomson, Cramer: 














































The reputation of Mr. Thomson may now, we believe, be considered as firmly 
and deservedly established. Much of his music is both beautiful and origina), 
but it cannot be concealed that he is occasionally guilty of plagiarisms of a 
very palpable kind. The present composition may be taken as an epitome 
both of his strength and his weakness. The song is unquestionably a fine one, 
but it is equally clear, that Neukomm’s ‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Review’ has 
been the composer’s model, 


The Rover's Song ‘ Hurrah! my Ocean Bird ;’ the poetry from ‘ Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, composed by George Hargreaves. Nove..o. 
‘The Alp Horn ;’ words from the ‘ Sacred Offering, Ditto. Dirro. 


If Mr. Hargreaves is as young a composer as we have heard he is, he certainly 
promises to be one of the best song writers of the day. To say that the publi- 
cations before us are free from commonplace and all tincture of the manufac- 
tory, would be doing them less than justice. If not decidedly original, they 
are extremely elegant both in subject and treatment. ‘ The Alp Horn’ is the 
best, but we can sincerely recommend them both. Mr. Hargreaves’ style 
appears to us a little to resemble that of Mr. Horn, 


‘ The Gipsy Party ;’ song, written and composed by George Linley. Woop, 
Edinburgh). 

‘ By the spangled starlight ;* fairy song, Ditto. Durro. 

‘Oh! if she had never known him ;’ Ballad, Ditto, Ditto. 

There is a subdued tenderness in the subject of the ballad which is very 
pleasing, but the phrases visit the ear with too much of the ‘ reminiscent’ 
feeling, to be consistent with any very powerful claim to originality. The 
composer is most successful in his merry moods, The melody of the song 
‘ By the spangled starlight,’ has a graceful vivacity which is seldom to be met 
with, and the feeling is well sustained throughout. ‘The Gipsy Party’ is 
touched with the same spirit, although upon the whole, inferior to the preceding. 


* Thy heart and lute ;’ ballad, the poetry by G. H, Fielding, Esq. composed and 
dedicated to Miss Clara Novello by J. Rudersdorff. Nove uo. 
We have certainly got among the good things of our neighbours this week. 
Mr. Rudersdorff’s ballad is written with excellent taste and feeling. But the 
name of the accomplished young lady on the title-page, will be quite sufficient 
to waft it through the atmosphere of popular favour, without any laborious 
application of the critical bellows. We shall reserve our laudatory puffs for 
less fortunate persons than Mr. Rudersdorff. 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—For some years past the concerts of the Professional Society of 
Musicians had ceased, from want of public support, and although its private 
meetings were continued, the want of public performances was severely felt by a 
number of amateurs, who had stood by it through good and through bad report. 
Last year, however, a remedy was proposed by the admission of amateurs to 
the practice meetings—a desire for the admission of such a measure having 
been very generally expressed. The gentlemen thus privileged, formed 
themselves into an association in aid of the objects of the society, making the 
annual subscription one guinea. The association (comprising all the best 
amateurs of the city) speedily numbered 130 members, having the Marquis of 
Tweeddale as president. By means of the guarantee fund thus established, 
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the Professional Society was enabled to resume its annual series of public con- 
certs, and, I have no hesitation in stating my conviction, that our orchestra is 
excelled by no one out of London. Still it is deficient in a good oboist, and 
if this should meet the eye of any such performer, he would be welcomed 
among us; but he must he qualified to make his livelihood by teaching the 
piano-forte, or singing, otherwise his coming would be a fool’s errand. 

The success of last season has suggested a resolution of inviting ladies to 
become members of the association, thus giving them a participation in all its 
privileges. Accordingly, though but three weeks have elapsed since the pro- 
posal was made, no fewer than 70 have enrolled their names. With a view 
still farther to promote the cause of music among us, it has been resolved that 
a dinner—that truly English and successful mode of exciting interest—shall 
take place early in December, upon the plan adopted by similar institutions in 
London. A musical dinner is so perfectly new with us, that I have little 
doubt of its complete success. The Marquis of Tweeddale is to preside on the 
occasion. You shall have an early account of our proceedings.-—From our Cor- 
respondent. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Hamburgh.—The concerts of the Philharmonic Society of Hamburgh for 
the ensuing season are fixed for the 26th of the present mouth, for the 14th 
January, 11th February, and 11th March, 1857. All professional persons 
who may be desirous of assisting at any of these performances, have been 
requested to address their applications, free of expense, to the Committee of 
Management. Herr A. Cranz, the music publisher of Hamburgh, is author- 
ized to receive such communications. 

Bologna.—The Italian papers speak of an engagement which Tacchinardi 
has entered into to perform at London and Paris, and for which she is to re- 
ceive eighty thousand francs. At the termination of this engagement she is 
to visit Vienna, and hearty congratulations are offered to the good people of 
Vienna upon their approaching good fortune. She performed during the early 
part of the year at the Teatro Communale at Bologna, and her conception and 
execution of the ‘Somnambula,’ it is said, might perhaps be equalled, but 
certainly could not be surpassed. In her husband Persiani’s two operas, 
* Danao’ and ‘ Ines de Castro,’ she proved herself a highly accomplished artist, 
although the music, of the ‘ Danao’ especially, was not sufficiently good to 
display her talents to advantage. 

Francfort on the Oder.--Herr A. W. Bach, and chapel-master Belcke, of 
Berlin, gave a Concert of Sacred Music here, on the 23d September, the pro- ‘ 
ceeds of which were to be applied to charitable purposes. The first part con- 
tained an organ fugue by John Sebastian Bach; recitative and air from Handel’s 
Messiah, ‘ Comfort ye my people,’ with the chorus which follows it; chorale, 
‘ Straf mir nicht in dein Zorn,’ for the trumpet and organ. The second part 
consisted of a terzetto for three soprano voices, by Rosenmiiller; an organ 
toceato by Sebastian Bach; and the air from the Messiah ‘I know that the 
Redeemer liveth.’ The third part contained the chorale ‘ Ein feste berg,’ for 
trumpet and organ; and a ‘ Sanctus’ by A. W. Bach. An organ finale closed 
this very agreeable entertainment. The performance of Belcke on the trum- 
pet, and the admirable organ playing of Bach, were the subjects of general 
remark, Performances like these, where the music selected is of the very 
highest character, de much towards awakening, in the places where they take 
place, a love for the good and the beautiful in musical art; nay more, they 
not only awaken a just appreciation of what is of that character, but they so 
fix the taste for it, that music of an inferior character would not eventually 
be tolerated. 
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THEATRES. 


Enouisnh Opera Hovuse.—It required no superior gift of prophecy to 
prognosticate a full house at Mr. Peake’s benefit. In fact it was crowded to 
the roof, and the boxes were occupied with numbers of elegantly dressed and 
fashionable ladies. The entertainment consisted of ‘ The Devil's Bridge,’ in 
which Mr. Fraser, as Count Bellino, acquitted himself excellently. Mr. 
Leffler, we were sorry to observe, was careless. The office of monitor is rarely 
a gracious one; and therefore it is, that Rabelais reeommends asking advice 
of a fool ; because aman is sure to adopt his own opinion. Mr. Leffler, how- 
ever, will discover in a short time (we hope not when too late) that unflagging 
industry is, in his profession, the only passport to fame and competence. 

After the opera, Mme. Vestris and Mr. Charles Matthews delighted the 
audience in the farce, ‘ The Loan of a Lover ;? which was succeeded by Messrs. 
Bartley and Meadows’ humour in ‘ My Neighbour’s Wife.’ In the course of 
the evening several songs were sung. Guibilei was very clever in ‘I miei 
rampolli;’ Farren quaintly humourous in ‘ The old English Gentleman ;’ and 
Wilson’s ‘ Tak’ your auld cloak about ye,’ is one of the best pieces of ballad 
singing now on the stage. 

The True Sun announces that this house wil] re-open immediately with an 
Italian company, by subscription ; and that in March next, when Mr. Bunn 
takes possession, we are to have a German company. 


Sr. JamEs’s THEATRE.— Artaxerxes’ continued its successful career for 
seventeen successive nights ; butin the course of which many curious changes 
took place. First, Miss Julia Smith undertook the part of Artaxerxes, owing 
to her sister’s indisposition; and when the latter recovered, Miss Julia 
represented Semira, vice Miss Stanley ; then Miss Smith was again attacked 
with hoarseness, which prevented her from singing, when her sister resumed 
the part of the Prince, and Miss Stanley that of Semira; but on Saturday 
evening, Miss Julia was unable to sing; and Miss Stanley was obliged to 
read the part of Artaxerxes—make love, and marry herself! Mr. John 
Parry was requested to undertake the part of Artaxerxes, at about a day’s 
notice. He appeared on Monday evening, withouta rehearsal ; and acquitted 
himself exceedingly well, when the difficulty of singing so much recitative as 
there is in the part is considered. The songs of ‘ Fair Semira,’ and ‘ In 
Infancy,’ were sung in a very chaste and feeling manner by him, Braham’s 
Artabanes is a wonderful performance ; he makes every liue, nay, every 
word, tell. We have nothing to add to our former remarks on Miss Rain- 
forth’s Mandane, or Bennett’s Arbaces ; both continue to give satisfaction to 
the audience. 

At the same theatre, Miss Rainforth’s performance of Polly in the 
‘Beggar's Opera,’ on Wednesday evening, did not meet with so cordial a 
reception as attended her appearance in Mandane. ‘There may be a little in 
public prejudice to account for this. The opinion is gaining ground that it is 
not genteel to admire this opera; and, (Heaven help us!) they decry its 
morality! This from a people who tore the clothes off each others’ backs te 
get at ‘Tom and Jerry ;’ ‘ Lurline ;’ and ‘ Faublas,’—with numerous modern 
delicacies besides, which might be enumerated. It is, however, a stale 
manceuvre to decry that as immoral in its tendency, which satirizes a 
fashionable or favourite vice; and this was the intention of the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’ We do not think that Miss Rainforth’s performance, the other even- 
ing, was calculated to advance her popularity as a singing actress. She 
walked throagh her part with the same sedate and measured dignity as when 
personating the Persian princess. Her songs too, although very neatly sung, 
and with tasteful and appropriate ornament, yet they had all the appearance 
of being coldly studied. Itis, no doubt, too much to demand perfect case and 
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freedom, from one so little practised in the routine of musical performance} 
but then, an opinion is challenged when the first walks of the profession are 
boldly entered. In short, the whole of Miss Rainforth’s performance was 
that of a genteel young lady amusing her friends in her own drawing-room, 
She was very kindly received by the house, (which, by the way, ought to have 
been thronged, with so excellent a cast of the opera) and upon more than one 
occasion was encored. Mr. Braham’s management of his voice is a constant 
source of admiration with us. His ear is so choicely correct, that he knows 
in an instant when his intonation is a little inaccurate; and then his mode of 
contriving to give as much breadth to that tone, as though it were perfect, 
shows the consummate master of his art, ‘Towards the close of Wednesday 
evening his singing and acting both, were delightful to contemplate. Miss 
Stanley quite surprised us with her personation of Lucy. Though exces- 
sively violent, it was not offensively so; while some of her milder tones were 
delivered with considerable pathetic effect: this expression of the character, we 
never remember to have scen so feelingly and naturally displayed, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Young Lablache has made a most successful debut at the Teatro del Fondo 
at Naples, in anew opera by Benedict. 

LecturEs.—On Thursday the 3d instant, Mr. Weakes delivered the last 
of a course of lectures upon Music and Musical Composition, at the Chelten- 
ham Atheneum. At the conclusion, a highly complimentary vote of thanks 
was passed by the Committee to the Lecturer, for his interesting and valuable 
discourse. 

British Musicrtans.—An extra trial of vocal music took place on Wed- 
nesday, when compositions by Clifton, Parry, Calkin, Addison, Greisbach, 
Leo, Blockley, Graves, Reekes, Crote, Phillips, &c. were sung by Mrs, Gee- 
sin, Miss Bruce, Miss Birch, Miss Leo, Miss Hawes; Messrs. Wilson, Gear, 
and Leffler. We are glad to learn that Mr. Braham, Mr. John Parry, and 
iss Rainforth, have kindly promised to assist at the society’s ensuing con- 
erts, although they are not members of it. 

BEeneEFIT Concerts.—As the Concert season will shortly commence, we 
take the opportunity of apprising those who are in the habit of giving annual 
benefit performances, that if they will send to the office of the Musical World 
a notice or bill, stating the day fixed for their Concerts, they will be regu- 
larly announced the week previously to their taking place. We are desirous 
of making our list as accurate as possible; and this may be rendered entirely 
so, hy the several parties taking care to give the requisite individual infor- 
mation—a step which, while it saves us trouble, will materially benefit 
themselves. 

Mr. Mort gave a Concert at Brighton on the 7th instant, which was not 
numerously attended, although the bill of fare and performers were of a high 
class. The latter were, Mr. Mori, Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Shaw, Messrs. 
Neate, Richardson, T. Wright, with Mr. Brizzi and wife. Mr. Mori accom- 
panied Mrs, Bishopin ‘Le songe de Tartini ;’ Mrs. Shaw sang a ‘ Tribute to 
Malibran.’ Mr. Wright contributed to the entertainment with his harp; Mr. 
Richardson with the flute; and Mr. Neate played a fantasia on the piano- 
forte with great mastery. 

MusicaL WrECK.—The western coast is strewed with guitars, violins, and 
broken musical instruments, part of the cargo of the Waterlily ; and London 
beaver hats, dripping with the briny wave, are sported by the wild youth of 
Clare, after a fashion never worn by modern beaux.—Limerick Chronicle. 
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SPAGNOLETTI, LINDLEY AND Son.—A lithographic engraving has been 
made by Mr. Sharpe, from a miniature group of the above musicians, painted 
by Mrs. Wigley, of Shrewsbury. The original, which we have seen, was 
finished some years ago; but in the two principal characters, there are evi- 
dences of their having been excellent likenesses—particularly that of Mr. 
Lindley. As a work of art, it possesses very high merit indeed, as well in the 
grouping, as in the subordinate departments of colouring and peneilling. 
The picture is at Mr. Dickinson’s, in Bond Street; and the ijithography, 
which is an accurate copy, will, we doubt not, command a good sale. 

Expensive THEATRICALS.—Lady Mary Wortley Montague mentions an 
opera that was performed in the open air, when she was at Vienna, the decora- 
tions and habits of which cost the emperor thirty thousand pounds sterling; and 
during the reigns of the late emperors, from the first years of Leopold, to the 
middle of the last century, there used to be operas at the expense of the court, 
written, composed, and performed, by persons of the greatest abilities that 
could be assembled from all parts of Europe. We are led to believe that the 
taste is sadly changed in the present day at the Austrian capital ; waltzes being 
now all the rage. 

NEW SPECIES OF PIANO-FORTE.-—A manufacturer of piano-fortes at Vienna, 
named Domian, has lately succeeded in constructing an instrument of four 
octaves, the tone of which is produced by the means of steel bars in the form 
of tuning forks. Its dimension is that of a square piano; and the quality of 
the sound is described as being delightful, particularly in the upper notes. It 
offers one great advantage, in always remaining in tune. 

Haypn.—This great composer, upon his first visit to the British Metro- 
polis, called at the house of Mr. Latrobe, whom he had known in his native 
country; but this gentleman being out, and Mrs. Latrobe as much at a loss 
to comprehend the German language as Haydn to converse in English, they 
were both in a dilemma for a moment; when Haydn, casting his eye round 
the room, espied a portrait of himself on the wall, and exclaimed with great 
emphasis, pointing alternately to the picture and then to himself—‘ Guiseppe 
Haydn! Guiseppe Haydn!”—the likeness being immediately recognised by 
the lady, she made a token to Haydn to be seated. Mr. Latrobe was sent 
for, and soon returned, receiving his distinguished visitor with great delight 
and hearty congratulations. 

This reminds us of a rencontre said to have taken place between Bishop 
and Rossini. he latter, meeting Mr. Bishop in Paris or London, (we forget 
which) and having known him before; but upon this occasion, after several 
ineffectual attempts, failing to pronounce his name—“ Ah! Monsicur—Mon- 
sieur....’’ assured him of his recognition by singing the first strain of Bishop’s 
beautiful round, ‘* When the wind blows.” 














NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Amicus, E. F.”’ of Henley, is perfectly right in all he has said upon the question now 
pending between M. De Beriot and the authorities at Manchester. ‘Ihe ‘* legal right”? of the 
latter to retain the remains of Madame De Beriot is evidently adebateable point; of the 
moral right to do so, there cannot be two opinions with every person impressed with a sense 
of common justice and charity. The Manchester people are now acting upon two motives: 
the one, to inant M. De Beriot in his application, from a strong feeling of personal antipathy 
to him ; and the other, to make a show-place of their town. Does any one believe that we 
should have heard of any caveats and obstructions, hada poor chorus singer desired to remove 
the remains of his wife from Manchester ? 

** Lines on the death of Malibran,” are somewhat common-place. 

The other lines on Madame De Beriot, (forwarded to us through Mr. Purday, of Holborn) 
—, highly creditable to the writer, would occupy almost a hemisphere of our “ Little 

orld,” 
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PIANO-FORTE. There be none of beauty’s daugh- 

Rertini'sT wenty~ -live Studies,op. 29W ESSEL ters. Ballad. $.S. Wesley ....Mori 

Bochsa, (N. C.) Pas Tartare from The Bride-maid. T. Baker ....WeLsu 
PERG ivdiveisc cosas avescue D’ALMaINe | Tribute to the memory of Mali- 

Overture to Beniowsky, bran. G, W. A. Hollis........ FALKNER 

fh . DirTo The origin and eagieed ofman. J. 

Chopin. “ Les Plaintives, 4th Whitaker ..... + eeeee MONRO 
Set of Notturnos............. . WESSEL Wert thou like me in life’s low 

Czerny. Impromptu on Gallen- vale. Ballad, S. S. Wesley....Mort 
berg’s Cotillon........ seees- DITTO Where is the minstrel’ 8 fatherland, 

Grand Concerto in A NEOUEE elas recencatcenece es ESSEL 
minor, op. 214....... ....+++.DITTO FOREIGN VOCA 
Creation,in Three BooksBoosey Aurette che placide. Arietta, RossiMixis 
Requiem, in One Book Dirro Nella stanza che romita. Aria, 
Galoppe Favorite, en (Gemma di Vergj) Donizetti . ’Drrro 
forme de Rondeau ............ PAINE Souvenirs du Jeune Age, (Pré aux 

La Chasse, from Anna Bolena. Cleres) Herold meme coveee oMTTO 
Duet by Craven .............. WELsH Ti sento sospiri. Duettino per 

Les Trois Fréres. Bagatelles, G camera. Donizetti .......... MILLS 
Manning, Nos. 1,2,3.... .D°ALMAINE SACRED. 

La Dolcezza. Capriccietto “on Anthem by H. Smart, organist at 
Berbiguier’s Theme, “ Souve- BIOMED: 5. cceccenssecercee CHAPPELI. 
nir de Vaucluse." Dos Santos Kritu Blessed are the dead who die in 

Merriott, (E.) French Air, with the Lord. Air, 8.S. Wesley ..Mor1 
showy Variations ............ NovELLO | Comfort ye my people. Arranged 

Osborne’s Briil. Vars. on an Air Do err cone D'ArtMaINE 
from the Huguenots .......... Mori He was despised. Ditto <: .»-.-Ditto 

Ditto on Malibran’s Tyro- In sweetest harmony, Ditto ......Dirrro 

BOD avcovereccceessescsons Dirto ORGA) 

Reissiger. ** Les Gracieux,” Ron- All the earth doth worship thee. 

GB DOB. so0s0ccscc0s :c0000 WESSEL Duett, Organ, or Piano-forte. 
Strauss, Heimuth- Klange Walzer, J.M. Edney ...... + ee++e MONRO 

OP: BA ..ccrecevcccceccrecees Dirto Preludes and Fugues, 2 Nos. for 

—E rinnerung an Deutsch- improvement of the Hands, 8. 

MEU ODOT o.5ie5'e ss vince sinseao's Dirro MOBY. «sven naedcassnene eAD 

Das Leben ein ‘Tanz. To thee. Cherubim, Duett, Organ 

Five Waltzes, with Introduction or Piano-forte. J. M. Edney .- Monro 

GE Dats « cee ccssivescccnesss WILLIS We praise thee, O God. Ditto. 
——  Giazien Tanze. Five Ditto ...... Cedersneee ..- DITTO 

Ditto, with Introduction and GUITAR. 

Coda, op. 81, for 2 Performers... Dirto Deux Valses D’ Offenbach. J. 
—v--— Gabielen Walzer ....Booszy Schmidt.... ... + +0++JOHANNING 
Thalberg. Theme from Eury- L' eleganza Harmonic Walz. Chad- 

athe, with Variations ........Dirro Seer eccccce. DITTO 

Fantaisie et Variations } Polonaise. Kiffner, (known as a 

sur un Théme Ecossais........ PaIne | Savoyard air) arranged by J. 

Mélange on Motivos | Schmidt ...... 

from E uryanthe geaeee ° .Dirto Valse favorite de Wisbac 
“'The lowland Bride,” with Vari- Walz = Marziale co’ armonici. 

ations. W.H. 1. Montgomery sewed JEFFERYS CIEE occcns cocasorrccces ITTO 
Wesley’s Rondo ............005 Mort GUITAR & INGS. 

AL. An dem schinsten ieee 

Around the marble Altar. Ballad, gen. Himmel ............ . JOHANNING 
BoB, MMU. 0:6:0.006c00s0600% . Mort Ecco quel. The farewell. "Beet 

A wanderer "neath the clear’ blue AVEO .cadodssennctestsones -Drrro 
WES. AS ACO o.oo. ce ssinceine WELSH Lebe wohl du Mann de lust. DittoDirro 

Did 1 possess the magic art. Bal- | S' altro che lagrime. Mozart....Dirro 
lad, S.S. Wesley........ Thriinen der Zirtlichkeit. Ditto. Drrro 

Ever may we hear the bells. ; 


J.P. Knight ,... 
Forget me not. Be 





riush, ye pretty warbling choir. Songs. 
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sUITAR & PIANO-FORTE. 
Le troubadour du jour. Collection 
of Italian, French, and Spanish 


Vichees. Gh Vewen etna tind Boosky 
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